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The Mission of Mozart. 


LEADING CHARACTERISTICS OF HIS GENIUS AND 
His WoRKs. 


BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from p. 154 ) 

Mozart’s models for the Opera and Orches- 
tral Music were his contemporaries; on the one 
side the Italians taken in a mass, as representa- 
tives of vocal melody, on the other side his fa- 
mous countrymen and friends, Gruck and 
Josrern Haypn. Placed between the interests 
of song and of the drama, it was his task to har- 








monize their rival claims, by subordinating them | 


to a third interest, which was peculiarly his own. 
In other words, he had to uphold with all the 
power at his command the principle of lyric- 
dramatic truth; to point out a significant and 
brilliant sphere for execution, when the singers 
had more than was necessary ; especially to lend 
to theatrical music a value independent of its 
application, so that a piece, taken out from its 
connection and its text, should still always be 
good music, clear, expressive, beautiful, in har- 
mony with itself as well as with the libretto. No- 
where did Mozart introduce so great a number 
of combinations and develop such a wonderful 
variety of talents, as in the opera, which com- 
pels us to treat this subject more at length and in 
detail, than all the others. 

It has been maintained, that Mozart’s operas 
are a mixture of Italian music and French decla- 
mation. This is true; and yet the most classical 
passages ot Mozart resemble neither the operas of 
Guvck, nor those of the Italians of the last cen- 
tury, nor any that have been made in our times. 
The reason is, that in the study of the masters 
Mozart studied the principle or tendency ot the 
school far more than the individual manner ; 





borrowing from all periods of music, he yet copied 
nothing, but modified all according to the nature 
of its universal spirit, and according to the con- 
ditions under which the harmonious co-operation 
of these different contributions could be realized. 
The science of counterpoint had become quite a 
different thing under his hands from what it had 
at first been. Just so with the French declama- 
tion ; just so with the Italian melody. 

In the musical drama every kind of song has 
its proper and appointed place, which is indicated 
in the very nature of things. Conversation and 
monologue are treated as simple recitative; a 
certain warmth and interest in the action give 
oceasion for the obligato recitative, which, in 
quite natural sequence, leads in the true lyrical 
moment, the moment of impassioned outgush, in 
which melodic song predominates. When the 
recitative is.incorporated into the piece of music 
and subjected to a positive rhythm, it takes more 
especially the name of declamation. There area 
multitude of cases in which declamation must be 
used pre-eminently before melody. As often as 
one speaks without being strongly moved, or when 
one is in the highest degree excited, or when the 
action must follow the progress of the words, or 
when an animated and rapid dialogue does not 
allow the music to round itself off in periods, 
or when the situation is too pressing for one to 
dwell long upon what he feels, the declamatory 
movement will in general produce a far more 
dramatic effect, than the melodic song. The 
simplest common sense shows us, that a man, who 
knows that it is certain destruction for him to 
remain a minute longer where he is, will not stop 
long to express his feelings in an aria or a tender 
every note increases the danger and 
to the And 
with which the lyric 


duet, when 
deals a deadly 
these are the 
drama has been so much and so often reproached, 
as if the kind were answerable for the stupidities 
of text-makers and musicians. 

It is a fact that neither the Italians nor the 
French understood the art of so dividing dia- 
logue and music, song and declamation, as to 
satisfy the music-lovers. The Italians multi- 
plied the arias entirely at the pleasure of the 
singer, without troubling themselves about the 


blow illusion. 


absurdities, 


dramatic reasons; which did not prevent them, 
however, from making their recitative in opera 
seria terribly long and tedious. Gluck never 
employed arias unfitly; but he turned over to 
dialogue a great many situations, in which the 
music might have developed itself to good ad- 
vantage. The grand French and the grand Ital- 
ian opera, different as they were in principle, 
yet had one fault in common: the recitative took 
far too great a partin them. To what shall we 





ascribe this want of proportion between the parts 
which make up the musical drama, and this pre- 
ponderance of a form of song which in its nature 
is least pleasing? The question is easily an- 
swered. They understood how to make cava- 
tinas, bravura airs and choruses, even duets, 
though these not quite so well. But what was 
understood by neither one school nor the other, 
was the ensemble pieces. Even Gluck had shown 
no very remarkable skill in this. Accordingly 
they treated a musical situation, when it divided 
itself between three or four persons, in recita- 
tive dialogue, and seldom used it for a Terzet 
or a Quartet. The literati triumphed upon 
such occasions. See, exclaimed they to the 
fiiends of music, what is made out of the verse 
of Arcas in the Iphigenia: 
I] l’attend & l’autel, pour la sacrifier! 

Compare the effect of the tragic scene with the 
effect of the lyric scenes, and then measure the 
relative power of the two arts, which you place 
upon a level. They had but too much reason, 
not as against music, but as against Gluck. Ra- 
cine’s flash of lightning, which falls upon some 
shreds of recitative: Mon épour! mon pere! 
son pere! 6 désespoir! 6 crime! produces pre- 
cisely the effect of an exploded petard. To wish 
with a meagre recitative to contend against the 
tragic and barmonious power of a great poet, is 
actually a ridiculous sham-fight, in which the 
musician makes use of the scabbard instead of the 
blade. 

But patience ; here comes one, who will put 
an end to the cry of the music-hating critics 
and will prove that the most ideal form of the 
drama is also the truest. The Nozze di Figaro 
and Don Giovanni gave at last the normal plan, 
according to which a |.bretto and a score, whether 
in the tragic or the comic, should be made. In 
them, both poets and musicians learned a new 
trade. In them all the musical situations, whe- 
ther in motion or points of rest, were cut out for 
music: arias, duets, terzets, quartets, quintets 
and sextets, choruses and finales; the recitative, 
reduced to the indispensably necessary, was 
stripped of its right, which it had exercised in 
the fullest degree for almost two centuries, of 
wearying and exhausting the hearers; instead of 
occupying the half of an opera, or more, it 
now filled but an insignificant part of it. In the 590 
pages of the score of Don Juan (Leipzig edition), 
we find not more than 45 of simple or of obligato 
recitative. Now for the first time could a rational 
comparison be made between the drama spoken 
and the drama sung. 

It was but a small thing, however, to have 
shortened the recitative; it was necessary to 
make it beautiful, to lend it a degree of musical 
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interest, which in itself it had not. Porpora 
and GiucKk had perfected declamation; they 
brought it to the point of truth and accuracy, 
where it is as little liable to any further change, 
as are the natural inflexions of the voice, which 
it imitates, or as are the chords. However well 
the recitative may be declaimed, it has value only 
as pure music; this the harmony and instrumen- 
tation can lend it. Gluck in this regard had 
done much; Mozart did much more. With the 
one the instrumentation is still nothing but a more 
or less figured accompaniment, happily adapted 
to the text and nothing without that. With the 
other, on the contrary, it is a whole world of 
musical thoughts by itself,—thoughts beautiful in 
themselves, and still more beautiful through the 
immense service which they render to the drama; 
there is a variety and richness of figures in it, 
worthy of a Symphony; a multitude of details 
and a contrapuntal depth, worthy of a worked up 
Quartet. To estimate precisely what Mozart 
achieved in recitative, one has only to examine 
the score of /domeneo, in which the dialogue 
takes up by far more room than in his other 
operas. But few amateurs of the present time 
know Jdomeneo ; on the contrary the recitatives 
of Donna Anna, the sublimest patterns of the 
kind, are in every one’s recollection, which saves 
me the necessity of supporting my remark by 
proofs and examples. 

When the situation required declamatory ef- 
fects in a piece of music, Mozart did not strive to 
make the text agreeably singable, but he left to the 
orch stra in such cases the interest or pleasure 
for the ear, the musical sense, properly speaking. 
While the voice recites its speech in one breath 
and even with the natural intonation of the words, 
the orchestra comments upon the situation, ex- 
presses its total effect and reveals the inward 
progress ofthe feeling, outwardly announced by 
declamation and by gesture. In this way music 
realizes the drama as well in its poetical, as in its 
pictorial and psychological form, which belongs to 
it exclusively ; it shows it at once as subject and 
object ; it presents it under all the real, visible 
and hidden phases that it has in nature. A little 
duet between Figaro and Susanna: Aprite presto, 
aprite, may serve for an example. Almaviva, 
in a perfect rage, is expected every moment. 
Should the count find the page in the boudoir of 
the countess, he would kill him on the spot and 
the countess too; but the doors are fastened. 
Che risolvere, che far? (What is to be done ?) 
Expose her neck to her enraged husband, or run 
the risk of breaking it by leaping from the win- 
dow? The dilemma is inevitable, and surely it is 
no time now for Cherubino and Susanna to hold 
out a tone or coo in loving thirds and sixths. A 
few abrupt phrases, uttered in a voice almost 
choked by the extreme agitation of the speakers, 
were the thing in place, and our miiestro was not 
the man to make a mistake here. His duet is a 
rapid, anxious colloquy, which rans swifter than 
the word, and only lasts a minute. The orchestra 
points out the danger and plays a figure, in 
which the situation is depicted from beginning to 
end. This figure exhorts, encourages, urges on 
the persons, and draws them through the crooks 
and turns of modulation, through which it would 
fain escape with them ; at last it knows no more 
than they do where its head stands, it scrambles 
up upon the window sill, it struggles in mortal 
anguish. There is nothing dramatically truer 





than this duet, and nothing more logical than the 
simple development of a musical thought. De- 
clamation, thus combined with song and orchestra, 
unites consequently all the advantages of applied 
music with the merits of pure music. Admire 
therefore the wisdom of the critics, who have 
reproached Mozart with having sacrificed the 
voice to the instruments.—he, the most singable 
of all composers, the moment that he could sing 
without committing an absurdity ! 

We have said that the Italian melody has 
changed its character in Mozart's operas; but the 
change it underwent is one of those things which 
criticism must give up trying to explain in any 
positive and rational manner. Old people, who 
for forty years have heard Voi, chi sapete, Vedrai 
carino, Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata, Fin chan 
dal vino, &e., &c., still tremble with delight at 
these melodies of a past century almost, and how 
wonderful! Young music-lovers find, it is the 
same with them as with their grandfathers! This 
is hard to comprehend. There was a time, in 
which Nel cor pit non mi sento, Uva fida pas- 
torella, Di tanti palpiti, Una voce poco fa, and 
many other pieces, which have stood in favor 
with the public since Mozart, have seemed (to me 
at least) to come near to the finest arias of the 
latter. What a difference to-day! The Molinara 
has become a toothless old woman, begging in 
her mill for alms, if she is not already dead. Of 
PaeEn’s operas only he himself is left;* the beard 
of the hero Tancredi is already visibly becoming 
gray; Ninette, although very pretty, is no longer 
in her first bloom of youth. They are passed or 
passing, all these pet children of the public, to 
which Italy has given birth in the nineteeth cen- 
And their older cousins, Mozart’s children? 
Giovanni still possesses the whole 


tury. 
Look at them. 
power of his fascinating look ; Elvira is still ever 
the most constant lover; Ottavio the most melo- 
dious of tenors and the most tender bridegroom ; 
Anna still sublime in her grief, her passion and 
her energy ; Cherubino is still as fresh as on the 
day when he was presented to the countess Al- 
maviva. He still promises, what he has promised 
fifty years, and as the full-blown Don Juan in 
the Dissoluto punito he has admirably kept his 
word. But what dol say ? All these personages 
weighed down with years still seem in their 
growth. Like old friends, they gain more and 
more the sympathy of the soul, which contem- 
plates itself in them, as in the clearest and most 
faithful of all poetic mirrors. 

In what then lies the mystery of this fabulous- 
ly long life-time of operatic arias? The mystery, 
I repeat it, will remain still a mystery for all 
others, as for the musicians of genius, who tread 
in Mozart's footsteps. What may be said of it in 
general perhaps is, that the vocal melody, 
which does not grow old, is that which, free from 
all conventionalisms, bears the character of abso- 
lute truth in regard to the situation and the 
words. Thus Mozart's finest arias show us the 
pure and simple result, the perfect musical anal- 
ogy of the impressions, which by turns held sway 
over a susceptible and variable nature, as its 
countless phases turned and shifted to the influ- 
ences of the moment. If the words were proper 
for a melody, if they went straight to the heart 
or excited the imagination, then the text inspired 
our hero; he worked with fire; he flung upon 
paper a portion of himself, which instantly trans- 

* He was still living when I wrote this. 








formed itself into a melodic masterpiece. If on 
the contrary he had to work upon one of those 
texts, which are neither good for song nor decla- 
mation, one of the thousand trivial reflections, 
maxims, commonplaces of a loose morality, such 
as the text-makers put into the mouths of per- 
sons, when they have nothing to say, then Mozart 
stepped down to the level of the rhymer, forgot 
himself and neglected himself more than a 
great artist ever should do. Hence the presence 
in his operas of several ordinary, insignificant 
and now obsolete melodies; the same may be said 
of a still greater number of his songs. He slept 
occasionally the Homeric sleep, and indeed very 
deeply, as we must confess. But he knew how 


to choose his moments. 
(To be continued.] 


On the Structure of Italian Opera. 
(From “ Brown’s Letters upon the Poetry and Music of 
the Italian Opera.”’) 

The music of the Opera is divided into Rect- 
TATIVE and Arr, and the ReciTaTIVE is again 
classed under two denominations—simple and ac- 
companied. 

The SIMPLE RECITATIVE is appropriated to 
passages of narration or of dialogue that are de- 
void of passion or sentiment, and such as by their 
own nature can never become the subject of mu- 
sical expression. 

The ACCOMPANIED RECITATIVE is on the con- 
trary entirely devoted to passion. It was very 
justly observed, that “ passages in which the mind 
of the speaker is agitated by a rapid succession 
of various emotions, are incompatible with any 
particular strain of length of melody; for that 
which constitutes such a particular strain is the 
relation of several parts to one whole. Now it is 
this whole which the Italians distinguish by the 
name of motivo, which may be translated strain 
or subject of the air, and which they conceive to 
be inconsistent with the brevity and desultory 
sense of those ejaculations which are the effect of 
a hizh degree of agitation. Air they think even 
inadmissible in those passages, in which, though 
the emotions be not various, yet the sentences are 
broken and incoherent. To. give an instance: 








the following speech, though terror be uniformly | 


expressed by the whole of it, seems not at all a 
subject fit to be comprehended under or expressed 
by one regular strain : 

‘Bring me unto my trial when you will— 

Died he not in his bed >—Where should he die? 

Oh ? torture me no more—I will confess.— 

Alive again !—then show me where he is; 

I'll give a thousand pounds to look on him.— 

He hath no eyes ;—the dust hath blinded them: 

Comb down his hair ;—look! look! it stands upright, 
Like lime-twigs set to catch my winged soul. 

Give me some drink,” &c. | Shakspeare’s Henry Vi. 
On such passages, however, the composer bestows 
his strongest light. It is here that he shows the 
effect of modulation, in order to characterize the 
transitions from one emotion to another, and that 
he employs the “accompaniments, to produce such 
sounds as serve to awaken in the audience sensa- 
tions and emotions similar to those which are sup- 
posed to agitate the speaker.” Here again 
another fine distinction is made by the Italians, 
between the descriptive and the pathetic powers 
of music. The last are proper to the voice, the 
former to the orchestra alone. Thus the sympho- 
nies which accompany this kind of recitative, be- 
sides the general analogy they must have to the 
immediate sentiments, and even to the character 
of the speaker, are often particularly descriptive 
of the place in which he is, or of some other con- 
comitant circumstance which may serve to heigh- 
ten the effect of the speech itself. Suppose, for 
example, the scene to be a prison; the sympho- 
nies, whilst they accord with the general tenor of 
the words, will paint, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the horrors of the dungeon itself. Again, 
suppose the scene by moon-light, and the general 
tone of the passion plaintive; the sweetness, the 
serenity, and even the solitude, nay, the silence 
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of the scene, would make part of the ideas sug- 
gested by the symphonies. In this kind of reci- 
tative, the singer is, in a more especial manner, 
left to the dictates of his own feelings and judg- 
ments with respect to the measure: he must not 
indeed reverse the natural prosody of the lan- 
guage, by making short what should be long, or 
vice versa; but he may not only proportionally 
lengthen the duration of each syllable, but he 
may give to particular syllables what length he 
pleases, and precipitate considerably the pronun- 
ciation of others, just as he thinks the expression 
requires. 

Our author next proceeds to the classification 
of the different kinds of air marked by the Ital- 
jans, and which he is inclined to consider rather 
as technical in their eyes than as philosophical, 
although founded on distinctions of the various 
affections of the mind. After a few observations 
on the use of the symphony in preparing the au- 
dience by the enunciation of the subject or motivo, 
to listen with more intelligence and more interest 
to the song, and after pointing out the beautiful 
and striking effect which may be produced by the 
omission of it, where any sudden or violent gust 
of passion is to be expressed, he gives the follow- 
ing account of the divisions of THE AIR. 

AriA CANTABILE, by pre-eminence so called, 
as if it alone were song, and indeed it is the only 
kind of song, which gives the singer an oppor- 
tunity of displaying at once, and in the highest 
degree, all his powers, of whatever description 
they be. The proper objects of this air are sen- 
timents of tenderness. Though this be an ex- 
pression which always tends to sadness, yet the 
sadness is of that pleasing kind which the mind 
loves to indulge. Hence it arises that the ARIA 
CANTABILE, whilst it is susceptible of pathos, ad- 
mits, without prejudice to the expression, of being 
highly ornamented, for this plain reason—that 
though the sentiments it expresses are affecting, 
they are at the same time such as the mind dwells 
on with pleasure; and it is likewise for this reason, 
that the subject of the cantabile must never bor- 
der on deep distress, nor approach to violent agi- 
tation, both of which are evidently inconsistent 
with ornament. The motion of this air, though 
not so solemn as that which belongs to still graver 
subjects, is very slow, and its constituent notes of 
consequence proportionally long: I say constituent 
notes, in order to distinguish those which the sin- 
ger introduces as ornamental from those which 
constitute the melody itself. These last are in 
general very few, extremely simple in their march, 
and so arranged as to allow great latitude to the 
skill of the singer. ‘The instrumental parts are, 
in this kind of song, restricted to almost nothing ; 
for, though the accompaniment is of use io the 
singer, because it supports the voice, yet it ought 
to be kept so subordinate to the vocal parts, as 
never, during the song, to become the object of 
attention. In listening to an air of this description, 
though the mind is all awake to feeling, yet are 
the emotions it experiences of that gentle kind 
which unfit it neither for the contemplation of 
beauty nor the admiration of art; on the contrary, 
they serve to dispose it more effectually for both. 
Thus many of the noblest faculties of the mind 
are gratified at once; we judge, we feel, we ad- 
mire, at the same instant of time. 

ARIA Di PORTAMENTO, a denomination ex- 
pressive of the carriage (as they call it) of the 
voice. This kind of air is chiefly composed of 
long notes, such as the singer can dwell on, and 
have thereby an opportunity of more effectually 
displaying the beauties and calling forth the pow- 
ers of his voice; for the beauty of sound itself, 
and of voice in particular, as being the finest of 
all sounds, is held by the Italians to be one of the 
chief sources of the pleasure we derive from 
music. The subjects proper for this air are sen- 
timents of dignity, but calm and undisturbed by 
passion. The subject of the PORTAMENTO is of 
a nature too serious and important to admit of that 
degree of ornament which is essential to the CAN- 
TABILE. To illustrate the specific difference of 
these two classes, I might say, that were Venus to 
sing, her mode of song would be the CANTABILE; 
the PORTAMENTO would be that of the queen of 
gods and men. 





Arta DI Mezzo CARATTERE is a species of 
air, which, though expressive neither of the dig- 
nity of this last, nor of the pathos of the former, 
is, however, serious and pleasing. There may be 
an almost infinite variety of sentiments, very 
pretty and very interesting, which are not, never- 
theless, of sufficient importance to be made the 
subject either of the CANTABILE or the PORTA- 
MENTO: the ARIA DI MEZZO CARATTERE com- 
prehends all such. From the great variety which 
this air, of consequence embraces, as well as from 
the less emphatic nature of the sentiments to which 
it belongs, its general expression is not so deter- 
mined as that of the former classes; yet with 
respect to each individual air, the expression is 
far from being vague or dubious; and though 
some greater latitude be here granted to the fancy 
of the composer, nothing is given to his caprice, 
the sense itself of the words clearly ascertaining, 
in point both of degree and quality, the expres- 
sion. The degree ought to be in exact proportion 
to the placidity or warmth of the sentiment, and 
its particular cast ought to be regulated by the 
nature of that passion to which the sentiment is 
allied, for sentiments are but gentler degrees of 
passion. Thus this class of airs, whilst it retains 
its own particular character, may by turns have 
some affinity with almost all the other classes; but, 
whilst its latitude is great in respect of variety, 
its limitations, with regard to degree, are obvious; 
it may be soothing, but not sad; it may be pleas- 
ing, but not elevated; it may be lively, but not 
gay. The motion of this air is by the Italians 
termed andante, which is the exact medium of 
musical time between its extremes of slow and 
quick. 

As the vocal part is never supposed here to be 
so beautiful and interesting as in the higher classes, 
the orchestra, though it ought never to cover the 
voice, is not, however, kept in subordination to it; 
it is only allowed to play louder, but may be more 
frequently introduced by itself, and may on the 
whole contribute more to the general effect of the 
air. This kind of song is admirably well calcula- 
ted togive repose and relief to the mind, from the 
great degree of attention (with respect to myself, 
at least, I might say) agitation excited by the 
higher and more pathetic parts of the piece. 
They possess the true character which belongs to 
the subordinate parts of a beautiful whole, as affor- 
ding a repose, not the effect of a total want of in- 
terest, but of an interest which they call forth of 
a different and more placid kind, which the mind 
can attend to with more ease, and can enjoy with- 
out being exhausted. 

ARIA PARLANTE—speaking air, is that which, 
from the nature of its subject, admits neither of 
long notes in the composition, nor of many orna- 
mentsin the execution. The rapidity of the mo- 
tion of this air is proportioned to the violence of 
the passion which is expressed by it. This 
species of air goes sometimes by the name of 
aria di nota e parola, and likewise of aria agitato ; 
but these are rather subdivisions of the species, 
and relate to the different degrees of violence of 
the passion expressed. It may be said to take 
up expression just where the aria di mezzo carat- 
tere leaves it. Some airs of this last class, of the 
liveliest cast, may approach indeed so near to 
some of the parlante of the least agitated kind, 
that it might perhaps be difficult to say to which 
class they belonged; but, as soon as the expres- 
sion begins to be in any degree impetuous, the 
distinction is evident; as the degree of passion to 
be expressed increases, the air assumes the name 
of arta agitata, aria di strepito, aria tnfuriata. 
Expressions of fear, of joy, of grief, of rage» 
when at all impetuous, to their highest and most 
frantic degrees, are all comprehended under the 
various subdivisions of the class. Their rhythm 
has its peculiar province, the effect of this kind 
of airs depending, perhaps, chiefly on its powers. 
The instrumental parts are here likewise of great 
efficacy, particularly in the expression of the 
more violent passions, giving, by the addition of 
a great body of sound, and by the distinctness 
and rapidity of their execution, a force and en- 
ergy to the whole, which could never be the effect 
of the voice alone, however flexible, however 
powerful. Rousseau, somewhere in his works, 





makes a very ingenious observation, the truth of 
which the Italian composers seem evidently to 
have felt, that, as violent passion has a tendency 
to choak the voice, so, in the expression of it by 
musical sounds, a roulade, which is a regular suc- 
cession of notes up or down, or both, rapidly pro- 
nounced on one vowel, has often a more powerful 
effect than distinct articulation: such passages 
are sometimes introduced into airs of this kind. 

ARIA DI BRAVURA—ARIA DI AGILITA, is 
that which is composed chiefly, indeed too often, 
merely to indulge the singer in the display of cer- 
tain powers in the execution, particularly extraor- 
dinary agility or compass of voice. Though this 
kind of air may be sometimes introduced with 
some effect, and without any great violation of 
propriety, yet, in general, the means are here con- 
founded with the end. Dexterity (if I may be 
allowed the expression) and artifice, instead of 
serving as the instruments, being made the object 
of the work.—Such are the airs which with us 
we so frequently observe ‘sung to ears erect and 
gaping mouths, whilst the heart, in honest apathy, 
is carrying on its mere animal function: and of 
this kind, indeed, are all the attempts in the dif- 
ferent arts, to substitute what is difficult or novel 
for what is beautiful and natural. Where there 
has ever been a genuine taste for any of the arts, 
this aptness to admire what is new and difficult, is 
one of the first symptoms of the decline of that 
taste.” 

Thus it is, that this very elegant and judicious 
critic has arranged the several species of composi- 
tion which we find in an opera. He concludes 
his work however by the addition of a kind which 
he says he ventures to call airs of imitation, by 
which he modestly indicates that he considers the 
other distinctions to belong to the Italians, but that 
this is his own. Nothing however can be more 
just, as your readers will admit, when they find 
that he quotes the air of “ Hush ye pretty warbling 
choir,” in Handel's Acis and Galatea, as the ex- 
ample. To introduce this description, he images 
the resemblances and analogies which a pregnant 
fancy suggests, between the powers of music and 
the appearances of nature; in the example, he 
says, ‘ there is no comparison made ; the imitative 
part is only suggested by the sense, and the com- 
poser has taken the hint in adapting the music to 
it, and has indeed done it with the utmost pro- 
priety as well as ingenuity. It is plain, in this 
air, that if the imitation of any thing is to be at 
all attempted, it must be that of the warbling 
choir; and it is as plain, that the passionate ex- 
pression of the speaker has not even the most dis- 
tant relation to the singing of birds; to have set 
the voice a singing, in inntation of the birds, or, 
whilst the voice sang the passionate part, to have 
made the birds sing either in unison or direct har- 
mony with the voice, would have been each 
equally absurd. It would seem, indeed, at first 
sight, almost impossible to reconcile two things so 
different ; yet this great genius, by confining each 
part to its proper province, has so artfully man- 
aged the composition, that, whilst the vocal most 
feelingly speaks the passion, a little flageolet from 
the orchestra carries on, thoroughout, the delight- 
ful warbling of the choir, and though perfectly 
different in sound, melody, and rhythm, from the 
notes sung by the voice, instead of distracting the 
attention from it or confounding the expression, 
it serves to add new beauty and grace the effect ; 
just as we may conceive a naked figure so veiled 
with some light and transparent vestment floating 
to the wind, as at once completely to reveal the 
figure, and by its undulating folds add new charms 
both to the motion and the form.” Such were the 
characteristic distinctions which governed the 
poetry and the music of the last century. 





Popular Music of the Olden Time: 

A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and 
Dance Tunes, illustrative of the National Music 
of England. By W. Chappell, F.S.A. Cramer 
& Co., London. 

* * * Mr. Chappell has been at extraordi- 
nary labor to collect, classify and describe every 
interesting specimen of national English masic 
that could be obtained. The merest inspection 
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of its musical contents will be sufficient to show 
that the quantity of research directed to this ob- 
ject alone must give this book high place among 
works of antiquarian interest. But, unlike most 
musical lecturers, Mr. Chappell’s illustrations are 
by no means the most admirable part of his dis- 
course. In writing about “ Popular Music of the 
Olden Time,” he has two objects in view, far 
more important than his collection of specimens, 
large and elaborate as that is. He designs to 
prove that, up toa certain period, England was 
not only a musical country, but the first and 
chief of all; and in no country in the world was 
music so universally esteemed and successfully 
cultivated. His second, but subordinate purpose, 
is the demolition of the common fallacy that mu- 
sic is mainly indebted to the church for its ar- 
tistic progress. A large part of the introduc- 
tory matter of the book, is, in fact—under such 
headings as “ Minstrelsy from the Saxon Period 
to the Reign of Edward [.,” and “ Music of the 
Middle Ages”—a succinct but most ably-digested 
history of all that was then known of music, both 
theoretically and practically. Here, at almost 
every step, we encounter passages asserting, in 
terms admitting of no dispute, the high antiquity 
of music, as an executive art, in England; 
the extraordinary, and now almost incredible, 
prevalence of a knowledge of it among all 
ranks of the people, the prodigious esteem 
in which it was held, and the large sums of money 
expended on its cultivation. No reasonable 
space would suflice us to transcribe even a satis- 
factory amount of the arguments used by Mr. 
Chappell, to enforce these positions, or of the 
authorities he brings to his assistance. A few, 
however, are too curious and full of purpose to be 
omtted, Thus, as to the antiquity of music in 
this island, we find the following : 


“That the people of England have, in all ages, 
delighted in secular or social music, ean be proved by 
numerous testimonies. The sealds and minstrels 
were held in great repute for many ages, and it is 
but fair to infer that the reverence shown to them 
arose from the love and esteem in which their art 
was held. The Romans, on the first invasion of 
this island, found three orders of priesthood estab- 
lished here from a period long anterior. The first 
and most influential were the Druids; the second 
the Bards, whose business it was to celebrate the 
praises of their heroes in verses and songs, which they 
sang to their harps; and the third were the Euhates, 
or those who applicd themselves to the study of phi- 
losophy.” 

Again, as to the early period at which a knowl- 
edge of music was practically enumerated among 
the necessary accomplishments of a scholar; and 
further, as showing that it had attained an aca- 
demical position in England, not, even then or 
since, conceded to it in any other country : 


“Our great King, Alfred, according to Sir John 
Spelman, ‘ provided himself of musicians, not com- 
mon, or such as knew but the practick part, but men 
skilful in the art itself,’ and in 866, according to the 
annals of the charch of Winchester, and the testimo- 
ny of many ancient writers, he founded a professor- 
ship at Oxford, for the cultivation of music as a 
science. The first who filled the chair was Friar 
John, of St. David's, who read not only lectures on 
music, but also on logic and arithmetic. Academical 
honors in the faculty of music have only been traced 
back to the year 1463, when Henry Habirgton was 
admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Music, at 
Cambridge, and Thomas Saintwix, Doctor of Music, 
was made Master of King’s College, in the same 
university ; but it is remarkable that music was the 
only one of the seven sciences that conferred degrees 
upon its students, and England the only country in 
which those degrees were, and are still conferred.” 


Still, foremost in the march of improvement, 
we find that, at even a much earlier period than 
that to which the foundation of academical honors 
in music can be authoritatively traced, the prac- 


tice of part-singing was prevalent in this country. . 


This Mr. Chappell substantiates by means of the 
following passage from one of John of Salisbury, 
who, writing in 1170, evidently refers to the effect 
of singing in parts, and, as evidently, is by no 
means delighted with the then novelty : 


“ The rites of religion are now profaned by music, 
and it scems as if no other use were made of it than 





to corrupt the mind by wanton modulations, effemi- 
nate inflexions, and frittered notes and periods, even 
in the Penetralia, or sanctuary itself. The senseless 
crowd, delighted with these vagaries, imagine they 
hear a concert of sirens, in which the performers 
strive to imitate the notes of nightingales and parrots, 
not those of men, sometimes descending to the bot- 
tom of the scale, sometimes mounting to the summit ; 
now softening, and now enforcing the tones, repext- 
ing the passages, mixing in such a manner the grave 
soufids with the more grave, and the acute with the 
most acute, that the astonished and bewildered ear 
is unable to distinguish one voice from another.” 


To this Mr. Chappell also adds: 

“Tt was probably this abuse of descant that exci- 
ted John’s opposition to music, and his censures on 
the minstrels, as shown in the passage before quoted. 
It proves also, that deseant in England did not then 
consist merely of singing in two parts, but included 
the licenses and ornaments of florid song. Even 
singing in canon seems to be comprised in the words, 
‘preecinentium et succinentium, canentium et deci- 
nentium,” 


The authority of a number of writers is quo- 
ted to asimilar purpose; and, so far as words 
have a relation to ideas, they prove in the most 
satisfactory manner, not only that a knowledge 
of music in parts had here a very early existence, 
but also that England was ereatly in the advance 
of the rest of Europe in this respect. Tt is ob- 
viously needless to insist on the magnitude and 
importance, in the history of the art, of that step 
given to music by the invention of part-writing. 
Long before this, it appears, there had existed a 
practice of making exfempore vocal accompani- 
ments—then termed “ descant”—to known melo- 
dies, both in sacred or secular performance. All 
this, however, must have been wild and vague in 
the last degree. Its great feature of interest to 
the modern musician is the high probability, al- 
most certainty, that it suggested the invention of 
written counterpoint. Here, then, was the key 
to the whole arcanum of polyphonic composition. 
From this point it became at once possible to sys- 
tematize, to establish principles, to march step by 
step upwards on that long path which now lies 
between the untaught song of the minstrel, or the 
barbarous chant of the Romish priest, and the 
last and greatest achievement of modernart. As 
this invention, then, consti‘utes the most import- 
ant era in the history of music, it must be greatly 
interesting to ascertain the date and place of its 
birth. Fortunately, on these particulars, the 
evidence is full and indisputable. Among the 
manuscripts in the British Museum is an English 
composition for six voices, in the form of a round 
or cannon, called “ Sumer is Teumen In.” It is 
well known to antiquaries. and its early date and 
English origin have never been doubted. It now, 
however, appears to be the earliest piece of part 
music known to exist. After a most able and 
searching examination of the evidence, circum- 


| stantial and direct, that can be obtained concern- 


ing it, Mr. Chappell thus sums up the result of 
his inquiry : 

“T have thns entered into detail concerning this 
song (though all the judges of manuscripts, whom I 
have been enabled to consult. are of the same opin- 
ion as to its antiquity.) because it is not only one of 
the first English songs, with or without music, but 
the first example of counterpoint in six parts, as well 
as of fugue. catch, and canon; and at least a century, 
if not two hundred vears, earlier than anv composi- 
tion of the kind produced out of England.” 


The music of this song is given among the illus- 
trations of the text; and, apart from its merit, 
which is of a high order, considering its date, has 
the highest historical interest. 

Having thus assigned the invention of counter- 
point to England, bevond the reach of dispute, 
Mr. Chappell proceeds, with a large amount of 
entertaining detail, to show the vast social import- 
ance accorded to music in this country, and the 
large sums of money habitually expended on its 
cultivation during the periods of which he writes. 
Space will not permit us to examine all this 
amusing and instructive matter with the closeness 
it merits. No one, however, can read it without 
the conviction that there is a difference between 
now and then, in the motive for, as well as the 
amount of musical cultivation, that leaves a deci- 





ded balance in favor of our forefathers. Most 
ordinary people are now satisfied with claiming a 
liking for music. In the times of which Mr. 
Chappell writes, a knowledge of music—to the 
extent, at least, of singing at sight—was deemed 
essential, not only to the education of a gentle- 
man, but even tothe acceptability of the humblest 
individual among his fellows. Out of almost in- 


numerable testimonies to the universal prevalence . 


of musical ability, two must suffice : 
“In Delony's History of the Gentle Craft, 1598, one 


who tried to pass for a shoemaker was detected as an 
impostor, because he could neither ‘sing, sound the 
trumpet. play upon the flate, nor reckon up his tools 
in rhyme.’ Tinkers sang catches; milkmaids sang 
ballads; carters whistled; each trade, and even the 
beggars, had their special songs; the bass-viol hung 
in the drawing-room for the amusement of waiting 
visitors; and the lute, cittern, and virginals, for the 
amusement of waiting customers, were the necessary 
furniture of the barber's shop. They had music at 
dinner; music at supper; music at weddings ; music 
at funerals; music at night; music at dawn; music 
at work ; and music at play. 

And again : 

“Morley, in his Introduction to Practical Music, 
1597, written in dialogue, introduces the pupil thus: 
‘ But snpper being ended, and music books, accord- 
ing to custom, being brought to the table, the mis- 
tress of the house presented me with a part, earnestly 
requesting me to sing; but when, after many ex- 
cuses, I protested unfeignedly that Z cou/d not, every 
one hegan to wonder; yea,some whispered to others, 
demanding how I was brought up; so that upon 
shame of mine ignorance, I go now to seck out mine 
old friend, Master Gnorimus, to make myself his scho- 
lar.” 

As to the cost of musical entertainments, even 
in very early times, it may be sufficient to state, 
on Mr. Chappell’s showing, that at a cour pleniére, 
held by Edward I, at the Feast of Whitsuntide, 
1306, at Westminster, a sum amounting to no less 
than £3,000 of the present currency was expend- 
ed in remunerating the minstrels employed o 
the occasion. 

In the four parts of this work, as yet issued, 
Mr. Chappell has arrived only at the period of 
Elizabeth. As much again, then, may probably 
be necessary to complete his design. But, even 
so far as he goes, the literary, and, to our view, 
the most important part of his work, completely 
succeeds in proving that there was a time when 
music was better understood in England than in 
any country in the world, even when English 
composers—and he has not reached mention of the 
greatest of them all, Henry Purcell—were the 
ablest in existence. 

In taking leave of Mr. Chappell’s book, we 
must bear testimony, not only to the great labor 
and skill expended on the collection and arrange- 
ment of its materials, but also to the graceful and 
entertaining style in which it is written through- 
out. Besides it is obvious relish for the professed 
antiquary, it is replete with charms for every one 
possessing a particle of interest in the social doings 
of the people who have gone before us. Viewed 
simply as a collection of national airs, it is by far 
the most complete and authoritative extant; while, 
as a musical history of the periods to which those 
airs belong, it is equally creditable to the author's 
research and literary acquirement.—-Sunday 
Times, London. 
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Tur Beetuoven Festivat.—The approaching 
festival for the inauguration of the Statue of Beet- 
hoven in the Boston Music Hall, is exciting not a 
little attention in other cities as well as our own. 
The true importance and significance of the occasion 
are well set forth in the following article, which we 
find in the New York Evening Post, and which we 
copy the more willingly because it places certain 
matters in their true light, which we have seen com- 
mented on not very graciously nor wisely in some 
quarters. 

An event is about to take place in Boston which in 
its way marks an onward step in our national pro- 
gress. * * The history of music in this country shows 


that by a few only, patiently and in silence, has the 
tender spark, wafted here from parent fires in Ger- 
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many, been nursed; only by degrees has it grown 
under their care to a steady flame. Recently, how- 
ever, the happy issue of their labors has become ap- 
parent. Already, in New York and Boston at least, 
exists a school of classical music, of which a musical 
journal, published in either city, is an exponent. 
Their disciples are increasing, and a taste for the 
best music is gradually passing from the confined 
limits of chamber concerts and quintette clubs to the 
wider field of crowded music halls and Philharmonic 
concerts. 

A proof of this growing taste, and as we hope a 
further stimulus to the cultivation of it, is about to 
be given by a musical festival in honor of Beethoven, 
announced to take place in Boston on the Ist of March 
next. 

The immediate occasion for this celebration is the 
placing in the Music Hall of that city of the bronze 
statue of that great composer, presented to it by Mr. 
Perkins. 

It is well known, that at the time of the completion 


| of this spacious and appropriate temple of music, 


this accomplished young citizen of Boston, then pur- 
suing in Europe the study of music, to which he de- 
votes himself—who, with a competent fortune, has in- 
herited, too, their enlightened liberality from the 
founders of the Boston Athenseum—commissioned 
our countryman, Crawford, to make a cast for a 
bronze statue of Beethoven, to be placed in the new 
hall as its presiding genius. The artist responded 
with alacrity, and while declining to receive from a 
warm. personal [riend, in such a cause, any compensa- 
tion, furnished a design which was at once pro- 
nounced a master-piece. 

The casting was entrusted to the royal foundry at 
Manich, the same that had produced the monster 
statue of Germania—and when in that home of 
modern Art the noble form stood forth complete. it was 
greeted with acclamation. Nor would they suifer so 
agreeable an evidence, not only of enlightened muni- 
ficence and high attainment in Art, in America, as 
was thus evinced by her sons, but also of her appre- 
ciation of their beloved composer, to pass from them 
unnoticed. It was determined that so auspicious an 


| event should be celebrated by one of those popular 


festivals so dear and so peculiar to Germany. 

The various musical societies voluntarily offered 
their services for the occasion, eager to do homage at 
the feet of their great master as he was about to take 
possession of the new realm in the West, which had 
acknowledged his sway; and on the appointed day, 
while the sublime harmonies of his own immortal 
ninth symphony floated in the air, and the swel'ing 
chant of glad choral voices rose to the heavens, where 
his spirit dwells, the veil which had shrouded this his 
best counterfeit on earth was withdrawn, and re- 
vealed to the gaze of those assembled, among whom 
were the royal family of Bavaria and the King of 
Greece, the features and form of Beethoven, as they 
were to live in the hearts of their brethren across 
the water. 

The statue arrived in this country in June last, 
and has since been exhibited atthe Boston Atheneum. 
We have heard but one opinion expressed of it, that 
of unqualitied praise. It is of colossal proportions, 
in pale copper-colored bronze. The figure. stands 
erect, with the head inclined forward and brow 
slightly contracted, as in meditation. The long and 
waving hair, rising from the massive forehead, flows 
negligently over the head—the rights hand grasps a 
scroll, the ninth symphony—the limbs are strong 
and muscular—the whole attitude commanding and 
expressive. The garb is simple and unobtrusive, 
neither classical nor too familiar. 

The statue is now about to be removed to its des- 
tincd position at the Musie Hall; and in the hope 
that his inspiring presence will kindle a new zeal in 
the cause of music, and in commemoration of this 
his symbolic landing on our shores, the musical soci- 
eties of Boston are to mark the occasion by a festi- 
val in honor of Beethoven. 

Mr. Perkins, who is one of the most active of their 
members, is to unite, we understand, with his brother 
artists, and take himself some parts in the perform- 
ances. This is as it should be. Mr. Perkins cannot 
escape a grateful recognition from the lovers of mu- 
sic and from the public of his liberality; but by thus 
indentifying himself with the other performers, who, 
both professional and amateur, have come forward, 
animated with a like admiration for the genius of 
Beethoven—a like zeal for the promotion of a correct 
taste in music among us, to tender their services 
upon the occasion—he manifests the same disinter- 
ested devotion to the cause which prompted his gift. 

An interesting feature of the programme will be 
an Ode, written for the occasion by W. W. Story— 
the giited sculptor recently returned from Italy—to 
be recited by the author. 

The music to be performed, will, we learn, consist 





mainly of selections from the works of the composer 
to whose memory the occasion is consecrated—and 
among them, as the most grateful incense which can 
rise from this new altar—his own ninth symphony— 
executed by willing and conscientious hands—will be 
conspicuous. 

It is to be hoped that the invitation which is ex- 
tended to the performers of other cities to unite with 
those of Boston in producing these pieces in a man- 
ner worthy of their author—and of the high estima- 
tion in which he is held in this country—will be gen- 
erally responded to. 

A celebration like this is a powerful lever in stir- 
ring up the popular mass to interest and sympathy. 

American sculptare—through two of the most fa- 
vored of her votaries—has lent her hand to illustrate 
the triumph of her sister art, and lead her forth from 
her seclusion. May not the lovers of music indulge 
the hope that a bright omen is here visible, of a new 
era about to dawn in the history of music in Amer- 
ica ? 


Musical Gonnespondence. 


New York, Fes. 10.—The past week has again 
brought us quite a number of concerts. Thursday 
night GortscnaLk gave one of his Soirées, as usual, 
to a crowded house, and, also as usual, to the general 
enthusiastic satisfaction of his public. I see, by the 
way, that he announces that “at the urgent request 
of his numerous friends,” he has consented to take 
pupils during the six or eight weeks that he will re- 
main here, at the modest price of $60 per twelve 
lessons! I wish him suecess! On Friday we had 
a concert by Pavut Jutien, and that of the Ger- 
man Ladies’ Society, which I mentioned in my last. 
The young violinist had not a very full house, I 
hear. He was assisted by Gocker, AptomMas, and 
one or two other artists. The second-named concert 
was eminently successful in every way—the hall 
looked even more beautiful than at Kyrr’s concert, 
and was crowded, and the performances were, as a 
general thing, very satisfactory. Both parts opened 
with portions of Quintets of Spohr—the first from 
the C minor, the second from that in D minor, which 
were very finely rendered by Mr. Timm and Mr. E1s- 
FELD’s Quartet party. Mr. Fever sang two songs 
by Kiicken and Schubert's “Hark, hark, the lark,” 
very successfully, being much better in tune than on 
previous occasions. But this gentleman should be 
a little more careful to choose songs which lie en- 
tirely within the scope of his voice ; several of those I 
have heard from him are too low for his voice. Mr. 
Mason played several of Liszt’s Transcriptions from 
the Prophete, which were, I fear. hardly suited to the 
general taste of the andience, and were not as well 
received as their rendering and the performer's vol- 
unteer aid demanded. Young Scumitz, in his solo 
on the French horn, surpassed himself, and received 
a well merited encore. The composition which he 
played, by Lorenz, was well calculated to bring out 
the greatest beauties of his instrument, and not, as 
the piece by Weber, played at the last Philharmonic 
concert, its greatest difficultics. The rich, mellow 
tones in which the very pleasing themes of the com- 
position came forth, filled the hall well, and the ex- 
quisite pp. of the last part was admirably executed. 
The German Liederkranz also gave us a serious and 
a comic piece with much spirit. Miss Brarnerp 
only remains to be spoken of, and, I am happy to 
say, most favorably. She can be well satisfied with 
her success before an audience composed almost en- 
tirely of Germans, for she was rapturously applaud- 
ed at each appearance, encored in Robert, toi que 
jaime,” and a pretty song, “Our Home,” of Mr. 
Beames, and would probably have been so in the 
aria from the Freischiitz too, had it not been so near 
the end, when people were already beginning to 
leave. I never heard this young lady's voice sound 
better; it has something very pure and fresh in it, 
which accords well with her simplicity of manner 
and unassuming appearance. She has a very fine 





intonation, much flexibility, and a very distinct ° 
enunciation ; if there is at times some coldness, too 
little expression in her singing, may it not be because 
she is yet young, and life has not yet brought her 
those struggles from which alone the true artist can 
arise? Inthe aria from the Freischiitz, Miss Brain- 
erd did not seem quite as sure of her ground as when 
I have heard it before. This may have been owing 
to the fact of her singing it for the first time, as I am 
told, with the German words, in honor of the occa- 
sion. If indeed, as was said, her very correct and 
distinct pronunciation was acquired without any 
previous acquaintance with the language, she deserves 
all praise, and lenient judgment upon the very small 
faults in her rendering of the music. 
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CONCERTS. 
[Crowded out last week.] 

TIaANDEL AND Haypn Society.—The “ Cre- 
ation” was acceptably performed on Sunday eve- 
ning, the 10th inst. The choruses were finely 
sung, with the exception of the concluding fugue, 
by some two hundred and fifty voices; and the 
delicious instrumentation, with all its little deserip- 
tive points, rendered to a charm by Mr. Zer- 
RAHN’s well-drilled orchestra. As for the solos, 
Mrs. WentwortH sang “ With verdure clad” 
and the music of Eve, with her accustomed purity 
and accuracy of style; Mrs. Lona was hardly 
in her best voice ; there was a certain lifelessness 
in: “ On Mighty pens;” she did not soar, JENNY 
Linp-like, with the eagle to the sun; but that 
was partly because the movement was taken alto- 
gether too slow; in the eooing and nightingale 
passages she won much applause; as also in the 
song: “ Most beautiful appear.” We have no 
voice like ANNA Sronr’s, to ride upon the top 
of those choruses. Mr. WETHERBEE gave ex- 
cellent readings of the Bass songs and recitatives, 
and was in good voice. Mr. C. R. Apams, (his 
first appearance in large oratorio,) has scarcely 
the calibre or the endurance for the principal 
tenor of such a work; yet portions of his task 
were achieved quite creditably. 

















MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB.—One of 
the very best chamber concerts of the season was 
that on Tuesday night, 12th inst. What could 


be choicer than the following programme ? 


1. Quintet in G minor, No. 4... 00. c cece cece eeeeeee Mozart. 
Moderato—Minuetto— Adagio— Finale, Adagio and Allegro. 
2. Second Sonata in D, for Piano and Violoncello, 
Mendelssohn. 
Allegro animato— Allegretto — Ad» cio—Finale. 
Messrs. Dresel and W. Fries. 


PART If. 
8. Larghetto and Scherzo Allegretto Quartet in E flat, No. 1, 
Cherubini. 


4. Quintet in E flat. op. 52, for Piano and Quartet, 
R. Sehumann. 
Allegro Brillante—Tempo di marcia fanebre—Molto 
* animato—Finale, Allegro, 


That delicious Quintet of Mozart, the best 
of them all, with its heavenly Adagio, a pure 
inspiration from beginning to end, was remarka- 
bly well played. The movements from CHEeRv- 
BINI’S Quartet; the Larghetto, with its strange, 
quaint variations, and the Scherzo, fine and fairy- 
like enough for Mendelssohn, yet in another 
vein, were extremely interesting, in spite of their 
great length and elaborate treatment, always 
characteristic of this author. The points were 
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-all brought out distinctly and delicately. Mr. 


Dreset seldom has seemed to us more happy in 
his renderings, than he was this time both in the 
Sonata and the ScHuMANN Quintet. In the 
former he was finely seconded by WuLr Frirs; 
we could have wished, however, a little less stiff- 
ness in the recitative phrases, which alternate 
with those glorious broad chords of the piano in 
the Adagio. The Schumann composition had 
been played here several times in former seasons, 
but never went so well before; there was good 
unity between the instruments ; the wild funereal 
march, with its variations, was profoundly impres- 
sive; the pianist threw himself into the spirit of 
the piece with all that verve and fine apprecia- 
tion which distingush him above all the pianists 
we have had in this country, and the audience 
were quite transported with the power and beauty 
of a work by a composer whom it is too common 
to suppose entirely oufré and unnatural. 

The Eighth and last concert of the series (alas! 
that there should a last!) will take place Tues- 
day evening, Feb. 26. 

[We are again compelled to defer our review of 
the Concerts of the week ; but hope next time to tell 
of the delightful Soirée of Orro Dressgt, and of the 
Handel and Haydn Concert of last Sunday.] 





Italian Opera. 

“Tue Propnet.”—(Concluded.)—The Pro- 
phéte was repeated for the third time Saturday 
afternoon—a better performance than before— 
which gives us an opportunity to resume our 
slight sketch of the opera where we left it, namely 
at the close of the third act, where Jean of Ley- 
den inspires his army to the final assault of Mun- 
ster, whose spires and battlements are suddenly 
revealed beyond the frozen lake scene, flashing 
in the sunrise—that famous sun which rose in the 
Grand Opera, but not for us! The fourth act 
shows the climax of this Anabaptist insurrection. 
Munster is taken. The curtain rises on the pub- 
lic square; groups of citizens, afraid for their lives, 
are hurrying up the steps of the Council House, 
to lay their gold and other valuables at the feet 
of stern Egalité! In low snatches of chorus 
they express their fear; shouting aloud Viva il 
Profeta ! whenever Anabaptist soldiers cross the 
scene, but adding “Death to the Prophet !” sotto 
voce. The music here is quite expressive; that 
doubling of the melody in the low bass of the or- 
chestra has a certain effect of over-much-ness, 
which well suits the insincerity of those Vivas ! 
A few hurried, whispered bits of conversation : 
what news? The Prophet is to be crowned 
king of the Anabaptists! All are summoned, as 
they value their lives. But who is this poor 
weeping woman, in beggar’s garb, seated on a 
stone? They lead her forward: it is Fides, who 
does not know the prophet is her son. After a 
few bars of sad and sombre introduction, by low 
reeds and basses, she begs alms that she may buy 
masses for her supposed dead son, in a truly 
touching melody: Pieta, pieta, whose supplica- 
tory tone grows painfully, yet not unmusically 
intense in the syncopated deep contralto notes at 
the close. This was sung most touchingly by 
Mme. LaGranGr. They drop coins in her 
hand, and as they hasten off with curiosity and 
terror to the coronation, the orchestra announces 
hurried footsteps, and Bertha enters disguised as 
a pilgrim. Surprise of recognition; in a breath- 
less allegro she explains to Fides how she escaped 





from the Count and is in search of Jean; the 
melody (in G minor) climbs by semi-tones 
crescendo at the end, in good Verdi style, to the 
high G fortissimo in the major, as she gives way 
to the rapturous thought of seeing him again. 
Alas! Fides must tell the painful truth: he is 
dead! Their duet: Vana illusion, fatal speran- 
za, the outpouring of two breaking hearts, is one 
of the most beautiful, impressive, and original 
pieces in the work—still subject to the charge, 
perhaps, of being a little over-ingenious. Tt was 
exquisitely-sung by Miss Hensiter and Mme. 
Lagrange ; the curious and difficult cadence at 
the end was true to the sentiment of the piece, 
while it displaved the very perfect execution of 
the singers. It was the Prophet's will! says the 
poor mother. Bertha breaks out in an indignant 
strain of vengeance; she is inspired to seek the 
hated prophet's life: Dio mi quidera! a song of 
more energy than beauty (compare it with Donna 
Anna’s Or sai chi, &c.,) but affording scope for 
dramatic ahandon, which the young singer im- 
proved so effectually as to surprise her friends, 
while she executed the bravura passages, pro- 


longed trills, and runs in the upper octave, with 


great accuracy and beauty. 

We have now reached the grand Coronation 
scene, in which Meyerbeer has exerted his utmost 
skill in musical, dramatic, and scenic effect. 
Scene, the interior of the cathedral of Munster. 
The brazen pomp and splendor of the famous 
Marche du_sacre, played by orchestra and band 
upon the stage, is in good keeping with the pomp 
of the procession, of electors, priests, soldiers, altar 
boys, virgins, choristers, &c., (even scarlet cardi- 
nals!) followed by the Prophet in white robes, and 
as thus heard redeems itself from the hacknied, 
noisy character which every brass band in our 
streets has helped to give it. The display was 
the most gorgeous we have seen upon our stage, 
and we cannot wonder that the multitude were 
so excited by the strong appeal to eye and ear as 
to insist on a repetition of the whole procession ! 
(What a comment on Meyerbeer and the effect 
school generally!) The procession has disap- 
peared at the side, where all are supposed kneel- 
ing at the altar; the crowd, excluded, kneel 
upon the stage before us. There is a muffled 
roll of drums, the organ sounds from within, and 
a prayer for men’s voices (the three preachers 
and another Anabaptist) swells in solemn church- 
like choral, in the rich, dark key of G flat: Dom- 
ine, salvum fac regem, in which, at intervals, the 
people on the stage join in fragmentary chant in 
quick syllables, exceedingly impressive. But the 
impression is heightened by a new element, a 
voice fiom one outside the crowd, the mendicant 
Fides, who kneels with them, but’ not of them, 
and in impassioned solo vents her horror at the 
blasphemous ceremony, and her curse upon the 
Prophet who has stained all Germany with blood. 
She thinks of Bertha’s stern resolve and invokes 
heaven's blessing on this second Judith ; and thus 
the intensely tragic music of her private feelings 
goes on mingling with the prayer and chant. 
The procession reappears; priests, dignitaries, 
electors bearing crown and sceptre, boys swing- 
ing censers, &c., take a raised position in the 
back of the stage ; maidens strew flowers in the 
path of the prophet ; there is an organ prelude, 
in the light arabesque fugue style, which sounds 
quite ancient, and the chorus of boys sing the 
melody which we heard touched in the orchestra 





during John’s recital of his dream in the second 
act; muted violins make aérial accompaniment, 
whose sound blends mystically enough with the 
smell of incense (harmonies of sight, smell, and 
hearing appealing to the three more spiritual 
senses a'l at once), to the words: Ecco gid il re 
(Behold the prophet king!) This is in unison ; 
then a choir of women add a three-part har- 
mony in long notes, while the boys’ voices as- 
cending and descending the octave give a singu- 
larly beautiful and contrapuntally curious ef- 
fect. He was not born of mortal parents : recites 
one boy, echoed by another. John, crowned 
and invested, ascends the centre of the platform, 
surrounded by the dignitaries, and now the mel- 
ody of the choir-boys becomes the motive of a 
general chorus full of majesty, and rich in con- 
trapuntal treatment. All kneel; John alone is 
standing. There isa pause in the choral flood, 
and a few slight snatches of arpeggi,as John, with 
serious air, lifts his hand to his crown and recalls 
the prophetic words of the dream. Yet not 
alone; one other stands apart—in the foreground, 
eagerly watching all, with look of desperation 
and suppressed hate; it is the mendicant, who 
suddenly recognizes him, and, screaming mio fig- 
lio! rushes to him, while all spring up in confu- 
sion. The fatal Three are too near; fanaticism 
forbids all filial recognition; he pretends not to 
know her; Chi son io? she repeats his question, 
and in a strain of rare energy and pathos|answers 
and reproaches his ingratitude. It is in)possible 
to describe the effect, both musical and 
of this scene, where the alternate indignation and 
tenderness of the mother, the assumed ignorance 
and divinity of the son, the vigilance of the inex- 
orable Three, the surprise and horror of the 
crowd, are all swept into one great vortex of 
concerted harmony, with effective instrumenta- 
tion. It is a combination of solos, quartets, two 
distinct choruses, and orchestra. The little half- 
choked, scornful phrase with which Fides ends 
her solo on the syllables: E tu-non mi-cono-sci 
piu! impresses itself asa leading motive upon 
the whole. The ¢utti is wrought up to an over- 
whelming climax. 

Next comes the scene of the exorcism. The 
Anabaptists surround Fides with drawn daggers ; 
John withholds them, pronouncing her insane. 
He is inspired as prophet to restore her; standing 
over her, with his hands raised above her head, 
and fixing her eyes to his with a sort of magnetic 
glance, he compels her reluctantly to kneel; then 
bids all to draw their weapons and destroy him if 
she answers to his question that she is his mother; 
alarmed for him, she answers No; and all ex- 
claim: a miracle! All this is wonderfully dra- 
matic, and closes with a march-like chorus, min- 
gled with religious strains again, as all exeunt 
while the curtain falls. LAGRANGE, in all this 
scene was up to the full height of lyric tragedy 
which it demands. Both in singing and in action 






it was a thrilling, beautiful, and great impersona- 
tion; we dare not say that we have seen greater 
in any operatic character. Sig. SaALVIANt, on 
the contrary, is by no means adequate in dignity 
of person, voice, or action for so great a scene. 
Yet he did it passably well; his voice is telling, 
although limited in compass; he cannot reach a 
very high note without grotesque /fulsetto, nor 
does he often try to sustain a high note; but 
his recitative is fair and singing generally true 
and artistic. 
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The fifth act is the weakest. The city is be- 
sieged. The three Anabaptists, holding secret 
counsel in a cellar of the palace, hear that the 
Emperor is approaching with large forces, and 
determine to betray John. They turn out 
knaves, and that is the end of them, and also of 
all further interest in the plot. Thus far they 
have figured as a sort of Fate in the background 
af the drama; nothing takes their place. After 
they vanish, Fides is. brought in prisoner. Her 
thoughts of course turn on one theme; and her 
soliloquy is made intensely dramatic by the studied 
art with which Meyerbeer has set notes to words. 
The Andantino cantabile: L’ingrato m'abbandona 
is a real Meyerbeer-ish melody, quite in his own 
vein, and one of the most interesting in the work ; 
in it all the mother’s forgiving tenderness returns 
toher. <A visit from the Prophet is announced ; 
then is she inspired with hope that he may be 
converted from his error, and she breaks out in a 
rapid Verdi-ish bravura air: O Verita, figlia del 
ciel, which is full of impetus and difficulty, and 
illustrates the virtuosity of the prima donna, 
more than it does the sentiment of the song, a 
prayer for light from above to descend upon her 
ungrateful, guilty and deluded son. Te enters. 
A long and impassioned duet follows, in which 
she charges him with blood and blasphemous as- 
sumption ; the whole scene, as she leads him for- 
ward and, pointing him to heaven, gradually works 
upon him and makes him penitent, is highly dra- 
matic, at all events in the acting of Lagrange; but 
the music, in its unisons and otherwise, still recalls 
Verdi; it seeks to carry you by storm, and does 
not in itself (as music) touch the feelings. 

The remaining scenes are devoted to the speed- 
iest disposal of the characters to make an end. 
Bertha finds her way to this subterranean place, 
having learned that here combustibles are stored, 
to which she can set fire and blow up the Pro- 
phet and his household. We omit their trio, in 
which Bertha only sees her lover, and her air: 
O spettro abbominevol, when she finds her lover 
is the Propet, since they were omitted in the per- 
formance. Bertha stabs herself. The last scene 
has little interest, beyond some brilliant festive 
music and a drinking song sung by Jean, who is 
seated on a dais at a luxurious table, surrounded 
with dancers, cup-bearers, &c.,.a sketch of the 
sensual paradise of his theocracy. The conclu- 
sion, as we have said, is lame enough; he has 
given orders, as soon as the enemy yet within 
the gates, to fire the palace, and a grand explo- 
sion melo-dramatically ends all in smoke. 

We would gladly go back to recall some subse- 
quent impressions of the first acts, and closer 
observations of their beauties in detail; but we 
have no room. Frequent hearing, and still more 
a perusal of the score, reveals more and more 
points of interest, things always ingenious and 
effective, often beautiful, sometimes original. We 
must qualify the common remark that the Pro- 
phéte has no melodies. It may have few of the 
melodies which sing themselves, and set every 
hearer humming them. We recall just now but 
one, the pastorale, which Jean sings in the 
2d act; and that, when you have heard or thought 
it over a few times, becomes the weakest and 
most insipid of all the songs. But melodies of a 
certain kind, dramatic melodies, melodies in which 
every phrase is wonderfully fitted to its purpose, 
even if it be more by a reflective than by a 
spontaneous process, there certainly are not a 





few. We need not again recall them. Music 
here, though taxing all the resources of a con- 
summate musician, is always subordinate to dra- 
matic effect. How different, we say again, from 
Mozart! With him the music is ever dramatically 
true, yet the soul, the inspiration, and the chief 
end and interest of the work is music, We do 
not change, therefore, our first impression, that 
“the Prophet” is more a work of ingenuity than 
of genius; a masterpiece of musical and dramatic 
mechanism, rather than a true creation. It has 
ten times the material, the musical thought and 
science, the wealth of detail, vocal and instru- 
mental, ten times the novelty and provocation to 
a curious mind, with all of the effect, of any of 
the popular Italian operas. Yet is it not true 
Art in the best and highest sense. Not from the 
soul, but from the ambition to strike and to as- 
tonish, do such works proceed; not upon the 
Ideal, but upon success is the eye eagerly bent; 
Art, not for Art’s sake, but for effect, is impor- 
tuned with this a pompous kind of worship. 

Let us thank, however, Mr. Conductor MARET- 
ze, and his efficient orchestra (small as it is for a 
Grand Opera piece), the chorus-singers, princi- 
pals and all, for ministering to our curiosity and 
giving us upon the whole so vivid an idea of this 
famous opera. To have seen and heard La- 
grange’s Fides, is to have something worth re- 
membering. 

BELLIN1's finest opera, J Puritani, was per- 
formed on Friday of last week for the benefit of 
Miss Etise HENster, who sustained the leading 
part of Elvira in a manner to create increased 
confidence both in her vocal and dramatic powers. 
The part was new to her, she had not even seen 
it played; yet her impersonation was throughout 
appropriate, consistent, beautiful. The character 
asa whole was well conceived; it only needed 
more abandon. We can hardly imagine her des- 
tined to be a great actress, but a very good one, 
which is more than we expect of many an admi- 
rable singer. In the long and difficult music of 
the part, she was never at fault ; but sang all with 
truth and expression, only a little chilled occa- 
sionally by the natural anxiety of undertaking so 
much for the first time. BriGNOLi’s sweet and 
musical tenor continually gains upon us; he sang 
the music of Arturo finely, but the memory of 
Manio was too fresh in the quartet: A fe o cara. 
We are not partial to the thick and coarse bari- 
tone of Amop1o, who carries the day by volume 
and loudness and a very uniform sort of full swing 
in his parts) Morevit was admirable, as the 
uncle, as he is in all his parts; and Herr Muet- 
LER made a respectable father. The liberty 
duet: Suoni la tromba, was roared as usual with 
immense acceptance. 

We were not present at the performance of 
Lucia di Lammermoor on Monday night, which 
all accounts agree in reckoning among the finest 
triumphs of Mme. LAGRANGE. 

On Tuesday, those who eagerly went expecting 
Don Giovanni, were turhed off with Norma, 
owing to the sudden illness of Mile. Dipire. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
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The programme of the BeetHoven Festivat, 
for next Saturday, is now definitely settled and ap- 
pears in full on our last page. It has been found 
impracticable to prepare the extremely difficult vocal 
portions of the Choral Symphony in a style that 





would be really worthy of the occasion. It is a 
thing for which few German cities afford the means, 
and Boston has by no means reached that point. 
It is quite common abroad to perform the three first 
(instrumental) movements, without the choral finale, 
and these form a glorious symphony in themselves. 
All the compositions are from the pen of the great 
master, and all masterpieces. Many more works one 
would gladly hear, but we must accept the limita- 
tions of time and means. The performers have all 
volunteered in the true spirit, as bringing their offer- 
ing to Art and to the memory of a great artist. 
Many more, no doubt, stood ready, had there been 
room for them. On such an occasion there is no 
question of preference or precedence ; personal con- 
siderations are merged; there is but one person, 
and that is BEETHOVEN, in whose honor the sculptor 
in his noble statue, the donor in his art-loving mu- 
nificence, the founders and directors of the Hall which 
is to hold the monument, the artists with their voices 
and their instruments, forget themselves. The mu- 
sic-loving public will not fail to bring their offering 
of enthusiasm and fill the Hall. 

The Menpetssonn QuinteTTE CLus offer an 
uncommonly rich programme for their last concert 
next Tuesday evening. Many will be eager to hear 
that quartet by the young composer, RuBinstTEIN. 
Mr. J. C. D. Parxer assists as pianist. 

The Mozart centennial was celebrated at St. 
Louis. We are sorry to hear (by a correspondent) 
that the Philadelphia festival was a failure. This 
accounts for the silence of the newspapers...In Ber- 
lin the day was celebrated on Sunday, Jan. 27, by a 
concert in the Sing-Academie at noon. The pro- 
gramme contained the overture to Belmonte e Cos- 
tanza; duct from the same; air from Tito, sung by 
Johanna Wagner; Ave verum corpus, by the Dom 
Chor; quartet from Jdomeneo, Part II., the Requiem 
by the combined societies. Prof. Kiss was to erect 
a colossal statue of Mozart in the hall. In the eve- 
ning Figaro was performed, and at half past nine 
there was a grand supper at Arnim’s hotel. A rich 
week that in Berlin! The Yannhduser, Gluck’s 
Armida, the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with 
Mendelssohn’s music, besides Liebig’s symphony 
concerts, all invited the music lover.....In Vienna 
the celebration was under the direction of counsellor 
Riedl, with the kapellmeisters Preyer, Assmeyer, 
Eckert, Hellmesberger, &c. The concert was con- 
ducted by Liszt, and included the overture to Zauber- 
flite; chorus: O Isis et Osiris ; part of the Requiem ; 
Symphony in G minor; and the first finale to Don 
Juan. 





[Correspondence of London Musical World, Jan. 26.] 

M. Adolph Adam has been endeavoring to give a mu- 
sical illustration of Shakespeare’s Fulstaff, in no wise 
deterred by the success achieved by your countryman, 
Michael William Bualfe, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the 

ulmy days of Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Loblache— 

Ir. “Lumley’s never-to-be-equalled “quartet.” On 
Wednesday last, the 16th, M. Adam's Fudstaff was pro- 
duced at the Théatre Lyrique for the début of M. Her- 
mann-Léon, for whom the piece was especially written, 
he choosing to exhibit himself before his new public as 
fat Jack, that “ton of man.” The piece is in one act. 
and the whole weight of the acting rests with Falstaff, 
The humor is very placid, and not at all unctuous and 
racy. Not a vestige of the Shakespearian quaintness 
and drollery is to be detected. The part was stuffed 
well and acted indifferent ill by M. Hermann-Léon, who 
appeared to me to entertain no idea of the original. The 
last scene is farcical, but, I think, saved the piece. Fal- 
stuff, as he supposes, is being conducted to execution. 
His eyes are bandaged. He is led to the foot of the 
scaffold. Here he is about to make disclosures not at 
all creditable to the author of this strange joke, when 
they hasten to take away the handkerchief from his 
eyes, whereupon he finds himself seated on a wine-cask, 
before a table well furnished with comestibles. Of 
ccurse, this incident brings the piece toa D sem, mae 
conclusion. The music of M. Adolphe Adam is, as 
usual, light and facile, but without inspiration. More- 
over, it is not comic. The humor of Falstaff is beyond 
M. Adolphe Adam. It would reqnire the genius of 
Rossini to embody it musically. The success of the 
new operetta, however, was decided, and it will serve as 
an excellent lever de rideau, 
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GRAND BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL, 


Under the supervision of the Directors of the Music Hall, and 
the Committee of the Orchestral Concerts. 


INAUGURATION OF CRAWFORD’S 
STATUE OF BEETHOVEN, 
IN THE 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Saturday Evening, March 1, 1856. 


A POETICAL PROLOGUE, 
Written by W. W. STORY, for this occasion, will be recited 
by him, during which the Statue will be unveiled. 
The following performers have kindly volunteered to aid in 
rendering this great occasion memorable. 
Solo Singers. 

Mrs. LONG, Mrs. WENTWORTH, Miss ITENSLER, 
Miss HUMPHREY, Mrs HAKWOOD, Mr. KKEISSMANN, 
Mr. ARTHURSON, Mr. LOW, Mr. WETHERBEE. 
Chorus of 160 voices, 

Composed of Deputations from the HANDEL AND HAYDN, 
MENDELSSOHN CHORAL and MUSICAL EDUCATION 
Societies, together with many Amateur Singers. 

Solo Instrumental Performers. 

AUGUST FRIES. CHARLES C, PERKINS. 
lrThe ORCHESTRA, (that of the Orchestral Concerts,) will 
consist of FIFTY Performers, under the direction of 
CARL ZERRAHN, 


PROGRAMME. 
PROLOGUE in Verse, composed and recited by W. W. Srory. 
Part I. 

1. The First Three Movements of the Ninth (Choral) Sym- 
phony, Op. 125. 

2. Grand Recitative and Air from “ Fidelio.” 

Sung by Mrs. J. H. Lona. 
Part II. 

1. Quartet from the First Act of “ Fidelio.” 

Sung by Mrs. Wentworta, Miss Lovist Henster, 
Mr. Agtruurson and Mr. Wernerses. 

2. First Movement of the Violin Concerto, with a Cadence 
written expressly for Mr. August Fries, by the eminent 
Leipzig Violinist, Ferdinand David. 

Played by Avcust Frigs. 

8. Hallelujah Chorus from the Oratorio, “‘The Mount of 
Olives.” 

4. Fantasia for Piano, Chorus and Orchestra, entitled the 
* Praise of Harmony,” Op. 80. 





Tickets One Dollar each, with secured seats, may be obtain- 
ed of Nathan Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 
Doors open at 614. Commence at 734 o'clock. 





THE GERMAN TRIO. 


HE FIFTH CONCERT will take place THIS (Saturday) 
EVENING, at the Mesers. Chickering’s Rooms. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS.— Seventh Series. 
Che Mendelssohu Quintette Club's 


EIGHTH (AND LAST) CONCERT 

Will take place on TUESDAY EVENING, Feb. 26th, 1856, 
at Messrs. Chickering’s Roows, assisted by Mr J.C. D Parker, 
Pianist.—Beethoven’s Piano Trio in G, op. 1,—Mendelssohn’s 
Variations for Piano,—Bach’s Meditation,— Mendelssohn’s B 
flat Quintette,—the new Quartette by Rubinstein, etc., will be 
performed. 

(G~Ualf Packages of Four Tickets, $2.50. Single tickets, 
Sleach. Concert will commence at 74g precisely. 


ED. B. ROBINSON, 


PIANO-FORTE TUNER. 
Orders received at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 











THE CONGREGATIONAL HARP, 
COLLECTION of Hymn Tunes, Sentences and Chants, 
of both Ancient and Modern Composers, carefully selected 

from various publications, (by permission,) and designed more 
particularly for Congregational uses, and Social Religious 
Meetings; together with a variety of Tunes for Sabbath 
Schools. 

This volume comprises a selection from the best pieces of 
the best and most popular Church Music Books of the day, 
and will be highly esteemed by those who would desire their 
favorites gathered from many and bound in one neat and 
convenient volume. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


MENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS, 
By eee with English and German words, The Eng- 
lish version by J. C. D. Parker. 
Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


(G-Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished. Address 











J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoon Sr. Bosron. 
AAPA YY LST ™ 


EDWARD 1. BALCH, 


__ MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9 9 Broadway, N.Y. 


MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


rate Outlay for a standard work. 


WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: 
HAYDN’S 


HANDEL’S 
Solomon,........... . 
Israel in Egypt,... 








Dettingen Te Deum, 
Coronation Anthem, “ Zadock the Priest,” 


MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETIIOVEN. 


The Three Favorite Masses, with the Latin words, and an 
English adaptation by R. G. Loraine, Esq., namely : 


Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,....(Paper) 
Haydn’s Third or Imperial, “ 
Becthoven’s Mass in ©, oo 

“ Engedi ; or David in the Wilderness, (Paper) 0.75 
Mozart’s 15th Mass (the celebrated Requiem,)... “0.50 


ROMBERG’S 
ie SEN II oo ose ccor os och tenn dameoacenak “« 0.68 


All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had sepa- 
rately, trom 3 cents to 13 cents each. 

Also each piece from the above Oratorios to be had sepa- 
rately in full music size. 

Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 

(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 
L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 
ZEW s’ 

PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ JILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 


3. Bm. BULAB 1. 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 18 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Mu-ical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 
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OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musieat Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 





OVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITIONS OF ORATORIOS, in 
Vocal Score, with a separate accompaniment for the Organ 

or Piano-Forte. By Vincent Novetto. These works will be 
found apprepriate presents, combining elegance with a mode- 


Creation,..... Soe aDSSTA LOS MMD RESET yea OORNEND (Bound) $1.25 


jh wed he oeltess ..(Bound) 1.88 
ig “« 1.68 


MOOG 5.6 i6 5Sco caKowedccesieieveevseeedseces «1.68 
Es 0 0:0 09:0 408:0.64 5 teatneedtatechitens venins ° - 1.88 
Sudan Maccabeeus, ......000cccccccccecees A “« 1.68 
as od c0 op cng veer ovencensonco pase siesee bd 1.638 


Da cip sins ahs uchnc Sogn eeenregennstinweneccee (Bound) 1.38 
Acis and Galatea, (Paper covers) 75 

Alexander's Feast, = a eee Ee I 
Ode to 8t Cecilia’s Day, “ 50 

ROB, ino cccncccnsecess pawns aeeneon pages oe s« 106 
BOR, . vnc cccccesccscccsocccsvccevecesseesess “1.68 

MENDELSSOIN’S 

BE. Pawleys o00s00s cvncceises cinsecassicrccscccoe ° = te 
llymn of Praise—Lobgesang, (Paper) $1.00 } & 1.38 
As the Hart Pants, ” o8j°*° : 


NEW COURSE OF HARMONY, 
BY L. H. SOUTHARD. 

The Publishers call the attention of the musical profession 
to this work, as one eminently calculated to lighten the labors 
of the teacher, and rapidly advance the pupil. It is emphati- 
cally a Practical work, serving both as a Manual of instruc. 
tion on the one hand, and a Text-book on the other; and it is 
believed that the peculiar arrangement of the work, together 
with the very large number of exercises and examples, presents 
great advantages, to both scholarand teacher, over any similar 
work of the kind. Teachers highiy commend the work. Mr, 
WiuiAm Mason says it is a work unsurpassed in the langua 
Mr. Georce J. Wess says that it is a work perspicuous in 
diction, methodical in arrangement. and sufficiently copious to 
embrace all the essentials of the general doctrine of accord, 
It can be ordered through any respectable Music-seller, and 
will be sent through the mail on the receipt of the price, 
($1,75,) postage prepaid. 

GEO. P. REED & CO., Publishers, 
13 Tremont St. Boston. 


PP. F. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
(PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 

SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


GEORGE W. PRATT, 


MUSIC RCOM UNDER PARK STREET CIIURCH. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

















MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


—GivEes— 
INSTRUCTION onthe PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 

in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 

of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 

to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested 

Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 

Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 

mont Row. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK, 











CARD. 
N R. PIERRE BERTHOUD, Professor of Music, 
graduate of the Conservatoire de Paris, pupil of Neu- 
mann, Maledeu and other distinguished Musicians at Paris, 
begs to announce that he is now ready to take pupils in Bos- 
ton, on the Piano, Musical Composition, Harmony, ete. 

Ile is permitted to refer to Rev. Dr. E. N. Kirk, Boston , Prof. 
Agassiz, Prof. Guyot, Cambridge ; J. 8. Dwight, Boston. 

Mr. B. may be addressed at Nathan Richardson's, Oliver 
Ditson’s, and Reed & Co,’s Musie Stores, Boston, or at Alonzo 
Tripp's, Principal of the Young Ladies’ Institute, now opening 
at 85 Centre street, Roxbury. 





MR. AUGUST PRIES, 

Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson's Musical Exchange, 
282 Washington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 
ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 

TEACHER OF MUSIC, 

U. Ss. HOTEL. 
Communications can be left at Mr. Ditson’s music store. 








G. ANDRE & CO.’S 

Depot of Foreign and Domestic Music, 
19 S$, NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 

(East side,) PHILADELPHIA. 


0G~A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


Cc. EX. CLAREE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 265 Washington St. 


RESIDENCE. ...13 SHAWMUT STREET, BOSTON. 











TERMS OP ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line. ............cee+s000.-10 ets. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line...... sees 5 cts. 
For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .. ...#12.00 
Do do each subsequent. ...$6 00 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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